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Educational, public access, non- 
ommercial, listener-sponsored, sub- 
cription — those are only a few of the 
arms used to describe radio stations 
‘hich carry no advertising. 

Although often interchanged quite 
ceely, and generally confused by the 
ublic, each of those terms actually 
enotes a separate — if sometimes 
verlapping — category. 

The question.as it pertains to Madi- 
on taxpayers is which of the above 
‘escribe WORT-FM, the station cur- 
ently negotiating a lease with the 
‘ivic Center. 

“We use the term ‘listener-sponsor- 
d,’ "’ said Mark Fuerst, the station’s 
evelopment director. ‘‘Subscription- 
ponsored would also be correct, I 
‘uess.”’ 

‘Listener-sponsored”’ seems espe- 
jally applicable to WORT, however, 
vecause almost one-fourth of the sta- 
ion’s listeners actually subscribe 
send money to support program- 
ning). That ratio of listeners to sub- 
sribers is one of the highest in. the 

@us. according to WORT Admin- 
strative Director Joan Rubel, who 
‘aims the national average is “be- 
ween one out of eight and one out of 
welve listeners.” 

What WORT is not, both Fuerst and 
tubel agree, is a public access sta- 
ton. 

“We're very “open to new 
wrogramming ideas and commen- 
ary,” said Fuerst. “And we're going 
o remain open. But you can’t expect 
o just walk in off the street and sit 
town in front of a microphone or 
temand your own show.” 

Nor is the station educational — at 
east not in the sense that University- 
»wned WHA and WERN, the city’s 
ther noncommercial stations are 
‘<ducational. 

Part of the confusion over WORT’s 
dentity stems from the fact that in 
975, when the station was first organ- 
zed, the Federal Communications 
‘ommission placed it at 89.7 on the 
°M fre uency, which is within the 
‘audio station zone known as the ‘*Edu- 
‘ational/noncommerical band.” 

In fact, WORT was one of the first 
‘tations of its kind in the country to 
‘in noncommercial status from the 

‘C. Until 1978, most other listener- 
iponsored stations, such as those in 
he Pacifica chain, were scattered 
hroughout the commercial parts of 
he band. But as educational stations 
yegan to take on cultural as well as 
‘ormally educational programming, 
he FCC quietly dropped the distinc- 
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“We no longer care where they get 
their money,” said an official of the 
FCC's field office in Chicago. ‘‘Adver- 
tisers, government, listeners, you 
name it — we make no distinctions. 
The commercial versus educational/ 
noncommerical distinction has no 
real meaning anyway.” 

Except, that is, in Madison, where 
an important facet of the city’s $11 
million Civic Center was the inclusion 
of “community access” broadcast 
media. But real community orienta- 
tion is so far only a long-range goal 
for WORT. 

Fuerst admits WORT has become 
something of a neighborhood station. 
Initially, he claims, that was because 
few people outside of the Williamson 
Street-Marquette School (Wil-Mar) 
neighborhood on the city’s east side 
could get the signal clearly. As a re- 
sult, the station seemed to be offering 
Wil-Mar points of view to Wil-Mar 
residents. 

The range problem was solved 
earlier this year, when the station's 
power was increased substantially, al- 

lowing it to reach all of the metropoli- 
tan area and most of Dane County 
and beyond. But a corresponding ex- 
pansion of the station’s volunteer 
staff to represent more of the city 


won't happen overnight, according to 
Rubel. 

“Part of the problem is our current 
location,” she contends. ‘“Schenk’s 
Corners is hard to get to. That's one 
of the reasons a downtown location 
like the Civic Center is so desirable; 
all the bus routes end up there, which 
would make it easier for people from 
all parts of the city to participate in 
our programming.” P 

In the meantime, WORT remains 
something of a curiosity on the air- 
waves — an inbred, yet truly alterna- 
tive, medium whose sole mission is to 
offer variety in voices and 
programming. Unfortunately, its edi- 
torial opinions sometimes sound more 
like manifestos than expressions of 
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viewpoint. 

Bul while many listeners bristle at 
the station’s often caustic commen- 
tary, they also recognize it for what it 
is: the personal views of volunteer 
commentators, and not necessarily 
the views of the station’s professional 
management team. That openness is 
in itself widely considered a refresh- 
ing break from commercial radio — 
even if it occasionally embarrasses 
station management. 

“I’m not always proud of what is 
broadcast on WORT, or how issues 
are treated,” admits Fuerst. “But 
we'd be doing something wrong if I 
were. It would mean we weren't 
reaily open to alternative points of 
view.” 


